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A MEMORIAL OF RACHEL HICKS, BY WEST- 
BURY MONTHLY MEETING OF FRIENDS. 













their lives, she was early impressed with seri- 
ous thoughts, and the obligation of living in 
subordination to the Higher Law, manifest in 
the secret of the heart. 

In the primitive period of her early life the 
practice obtained of having the family collect 
together in the twilight of the evening. At 
these times, in the quiet and rest from the 
Jabors of the day, an opportunity was afforded 
for meditation and retrospective self.examina- 
tion. 

On one of these occasions, when in her 
nineteenth year, she writes, “My mind was 
turned to my Heavenly Father, with strong 
desires to serve Him through life, when it 
was intelligibly sounded in my mental ear, 
‘If faithful to My requirings, thou wilt have 
to speak in the assemblies of the people, and 
travel extensively in the ministry.’ ” 


This seemed to have been as unexpected as 
it was an unwelcome message to her. Timid 
and bashful by nature, she felt that she never 
could stand before an audience and address 
them intelligibly. In vain she endeavored 
to persuade herself that it was a delusion, 
which time would dispel; but steadily the | 
conviction rested on her mind, that it was a | 
service to which she would be called, With- 
out any distinct impressions as to time or 
place, when she should begin her work in the 
ministry, she, nevertheless, ia the dread and 
fear of the duty, says: “1 became rebellious, 


Bf There are some lives which flow quietly 
along their course, exerting their influence 

for good upon those immediately around 
them, and attract comparatively little public 
notice, 

It was shown in the life of Rachel Hicks, 
that while she greatly desired to occupy this 
position, she felt called upon to enter a wider 
t field of labor. 

She was born at Westbury, L. I., in the 
year 1789. Her parents were Gideon and 
Elizabeth Seaman, members of the Society of 
Friends. 

Subject to the influence and example of 
parents deeply concerned for the guarded 
training of their children, her youth was 
passed in much innocence, So tender was her 
conscience, that on one occasion, at the age 
of eight years, when she had used a word 

» she felt to be wrong, her remorse was so great 
that it affected her health, and not until she 
felt she had been forgiven was it restored, 

Thus early did her youthful mind recognize 
the obligation of living in harmony with her 
impressions of right and duty. Her associ- 
ates from childhood were those of our Society, 
and her parents being prominent members, 
their house was often visited by Friends 
tarveling in the ministry. Listening to their 
conversation, and imbued with the spirit of 
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and out of the Divine harmony my soul had 
so longed for, and in which I had enjoyed 
such sweet communion.” 


In this state of mind she adds, “‘ When I 
had heretofore been called mild and gentle in 
my disposition, I was sometimes irritable and 
impatient. This grieved me, for I loved the 
truth, and desired not to do anything that 
would briog dishonor upon it.” About 
a year after this first impression that she 
would have to appear in the ministry, she felt 
the time had come to bear her testimony pub- 
licly, but she could not bring her mind to 
submit. 


Year after year, she states, “I felt I was 
in rebellion against my known duty. My 
stubborn will would not yield, and again and 
again I was turned backward in the wilder- 
ness, and the earth brought forth thorns and 
thistlee.” Through many trials and vicissi- 
tudes this impression of duty continued to 
weigh heavily on her mind, until at last, in 
her forty-second year, she yielded, and spoke 
a few words in our meetings. She had now 
given up to the service of her Father, whith- 
ersoever He might lead her, and great peace 
and satisfaction were her reward. 

At the age of twenty-six she was married 
to Abraham Hicks, of Rockaway, L. I., a 
nephew of Elias Hicks. She found in her 
husband a most congenial spirit. Being in 
full accord in all their religious sentiments, 
they lived together in great unity for eleven 
years, when he died, leaving her with young 
children, an aged father, and the reeponsibil- 
ity of a farm. 

A few years after this bereavement she had 
to mourn the less of two of the three remain- 
ing children. Her son, Abraham, was spared 
to be a great comfort and a stay to her for a 
number of years thereafter. 

To return to her public labors. So satis- 
factory were her communications that it was 
not long before her ministry was recognized, 
and she became an approved minister of our 
Society. Having so long delayed the work 
to which she had been called, and now mak- 
ing a full surrender of her life to the will of 
her Divine Master, she felt prepared to go 
whithersoever He might lead her. Besides 
the exercise of her gift in her own meeting, 
she soon felt required to go forth to other 
places and proclaim the Gospel. 

After having made several visits in the line 
of her duty to neighboring meetings, we find 
her, in the summer of 1837, visiting the 
Northern Quarterly Meetings. In the fall of 
the same year a minute was granted her to 
attend Baltimore Yearly Meeting. In the 
spring of the following year she visited Gene- 
see Yearly Meeting, and proceeding westward 
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to that of Ohio and Indiana, her miasion 
seems not to bave been accomplished until 
she had attended nearly all the meetings com- 
posing them. This journey in the then new 
countries of the West was beset with many 
hardships and considerable expense. Her 
great endurance and perseverance, eombined 
with the faith that for every requisition of 
duty, strength and ability would be afforded, 
sustained her; and notwithstanding her long- 
ing for the quiet enjoyment of her home, 
which she loved so well, was willing to forego 
all, that the cause of Truth might be pro- 
moted. 

This journey occupied seven months. Re- 
turning with a heart full of gratitude for Di- 
vine favors, on this occasion as on all others, 
she was from her own experience ever ready 
to testify to the goodness of her Divine Mas- 
ter. From this time up to 1852, a period of 
fifteen years, there scarcely passed a year but 
that she went forth in the work of the min- 
istry. 

The love of order was a conspicuous trait 
in her character, often using the quotation 
“‘that order is Heaven’s first law.” She was 
always careful to lay her concerns before the 
proper meeting for its judgment, and with 
marked humility seemed ever ready to sab- 
wit to its decision. For two years after 1852 
she felt released from the necessity of going 
abroad in the ministry. The health of her 
remaining son, Abraham, was failing, and 
her duty lay at home. Tenderly and faith- 
fully she attended him, and saw by the pro- 
grees of the disease that ere long she must 
part with him. She had borne the loss of 
both parents and husband, and this, her last 
earthly stay and comfort, must be given up. 
She writes, “ I had looked to him as my coun- 
selor and care-taker, every fibre of my heart 
entwined around him in the strong affection 
of a mother’s love.” Yet in that faith and 
submission to the dispensations of an Over- 
ruling Providence, she was calm and resigned, 
with the prayer in her heart, ‘‘ Not my will, 
but thine, O Father, be done.” This last af- 
fliction would have quite overcome a mind 
less strong, or a faith less enduring. Not so 
with her. Having made a full surrender of 
heart, she was obedient to every manifesta- 
tion of duty ; and we accordingly find her, in 
the following year, again in thefield of labor 
in distant parte. It is not our purpose, in 
this brief memoir, to give a detailed account 
of her work in the ministry. Whether at home 
or abroad she seemed ecrupulously careful to 
watch closely the pointings of Truth on her 
mind. Modest, and distrustful of her own 
abilities, she was always desirous of placing 
self in the background, while at the same 
time unshrinking in the performance of what 
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she considered the cause of right, and the 
maintenance of thetestimonies of our Society, 

In her journal she writes: “I have made 
no account of the number of miles I have 
traveled, or meetings I have attended, fear. 
ing it might seem like boasting.” She lived 
in great simplicity, practising both frugality 
and industry, often saying that with less ex- 
travagance we could find both time and 
means for tke exercise of larger charity. 

Conservative by nature, innovations on old 
practices or views found but little favor with 
her, yet she endeavored to be charitable. 
Strongly attached to her friends at home, she 
would gladly, if she could have followed her 
natural inclinations, lived a life of compara- 
tive seclusion ; consequently, when the call to 
duty was over, the return to her own fireside 
was a source of great satisfaction. 

In the latter part of her life she felt the 
burden of former years was in a large degree 
removed, and her communications were more 
brief, and less frequent than heretofore. When 
she did feel called upon to bear testimony, 
her voice would be heard in the same clear 
and earnest appeal for obedience to the voice 
within which she had so abundantly found 
sufficient to guide her through life. For many 
years past she had felt as though life’s jour- 
ney was near its close. Death had no dread 
for her; “content to labor and to wait,” she 

lided through the autumn of her life, ripe 
in holy experiences, and full of faith in the 
rewards in store for the righteous. Though 
free from many of the infirmities which so 
often attend advanced age, time had neverthe- 
less made its impress on her form and face. 

Yet her noble presence, dignified counten- 
ance and serenity were so conspicuous that 
none who beheld her could fail to be im- 
pressed with the beautiful epirit that dwelt 
within. Long had she been ready and wait- 
ing for the close of her earthly pilgrimage. 

Ona the 13th of Eighth mo., 1878, in hernine- 
tieth year, it came. Full of years, full of 

ood works, she laid down the burden of her 
ife, and was at rest. Though her earnest 
words of exhortation are no longer heard in 
our assemblies, the memory of them will long 
be treasured up in sweet remembrance, and 
the example of her life continues as an 
inspiration for coming years. 

Read in and approved by Westbury Month- 
ly Meeting of the Society of Friends, in joint 
session, held First mo. 15th, 1879. 

FReEpDERICcCK E, WILLETS, 
Racuet W. Hicks, Clerks. 

Read in and approved by Westbury Quar- 
terly Meeting, held in New York, Firat mo. 
234, 1879. | Josnua T. Cromwett, Clerk. 

CaTHaARINE H. CARPENTHR, 
Clerk for the day. 
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(Eleventh mo. 10:h, 1878), gives an account of 
the origin of one of the meetings which now 
help to constitute the body known as Illinois 
Yearly Meeting. 
those who hope for the continuance and the 
growth of the Society of Friends, and who 
appreciate the privilege of social religious 
worship. 


early meetings, and most of us were so much 
absorbed in our own feelings and concerns 
that some of the dates are forgotten. I find, 
however, by reference to the records of our 
Monthly Meeting that it was established on 
the 15h of Fitth mo., 1869. We had then 
been holding a meeting regularly every First- 
day for about two years. 
meeting was held early in the Sixth mo., 1867. 
There were a few families settled in this vicin- 
ity who had been in the practice of attending 
Friends’ meetings very regularly before com- 
ing here, and during the period of 12 or 13 
years that we have been here there was an 
increasing desire for religious association on 
the part of some of them. The subject was 
often mentioned, and at every mention made 
the feeling was revived that much loss was 
being sustained by reason of our isolation. 
Yet there seemed to be no way out of the dif- 
ficulty. However, in the course of time a 
proposition was submitted to a few Friends 
to meet at my brother-in-law’s house, in the 
capacity of a Friends’ Meeting, at the time 
above indicated. Invitations were extended 
to most of those in membership, or who had 
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For Friends Intelligencer. 
THE GROWTH OF A FRIENDS’ MEETING. 
A Friend writing from Marietta, Iowa, 


It will be interesting to 


He writes: No record was kept of our 


I think the firat 


formerly been connected with Friends, and 
when the time came for the meeting quite a 
number gathered. At 11 o’clock A.M. they, 
with one accord, dropped into silence, which 
brought us back in memory to the time when 
we sat in the established meetings with our 
friends and relatives—they being seated 
around us. I think it brought a feeling of 
awe over most minds present, and we felt as 
we had not felt for many years, perhaps. 

The time came for us to separate, but ere 
we parted a proposition was made to have an- 
other meeting. Considerable expression was 
given without any dissent. Some gave, as a 
reason for desiring another meeting, that it 
furnished opportunity for social intercourse, 
and seemed to emphasize the social. I might 
have been rather singular at that time and at 
that meetiog, but the word affected me pain- 
fully, as I regarded a season for Divine wor- 
ship as bearing no comparison in point of 
real value to the gratification of the social 
nature. Therefore, I remarked, “ that if we 
had no higher aim we had better then separate 
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and never come together again as a meeting 
for worship, or religious meeting.” 

The meeting was then appointed for the 
next First day, in a small house, near where 
our meeting-house now stands, and to the sur- 
prise of most of us the attendance was larger 
than at the first meeting, and there was an 
increase of solemnity. There was no further 
conference in regard to future meetings, but 
when the meeting hour arrived, on the morn- 
ing of the First-day of the week, we were 
found, much as it was stated by the writer of 
the Acts of the Apostles of Jesus, that the 
Disciples were, with one accord, in one place. 

We seemed to be prompted by a common 
motive, and there, for nearly two years, we 
were found when the accustomed hour arrived. 
And, here, let me say that the interval of 
separation seemed altogether too long for 
many of us. And, oh! how joyfully we 
hailed the time that brought us together in 
the capacity of humble worshippers. During 
all this time there was a manifest increase of 
religious interest among those who appeared 
to come at first only from curiosity. Several 
of such became much exercised, and are still 
among the burden bearers of our little society. 

Previous to this time there was a Quarterly 
Meeting granted to the two Monthly Meet- 
ings, viz.: one in Muscatine Co., at West 
Liberty ; the other in Henry Co., North of 
Mount Pleasant. The former was called Wap 
sinonoc, the latter, Prairie Grove. The Quar- 
terly Meeting was also called Prairie Grove. 

The fact of our meeting being communi 
cated to the members, it was felt to be of suf- 
ficient importance to cause a committee to be 
separated from the Quarterly Meeting to visit 
us for our encouragement and to ascertain 
our religious status. If we were found wor- 
thy they were to extend tous such aid as 
would be required to make us one with them. 
But our position was truly anomalous. Some 
had never been members, and others had 
long been rather dieaffected with the Society, 
or rather with the conduct of some of its 
leading members in the meetings to which 
they had belonged. Some had been mem- 
bers of meetings that had been discontinued, 
and the members scattered. What aug- 
mented our difficulty was that some of those 
whom we held most dear were unwilling to 
be united to any established superior meeting. 

A number of propositions were made, but 
none were received with entire unity; and we 
keenly felt the dilemma we were involved in. 
While in this unsettled state, a dear Friend, 
a member of Prairie Grove Monthly Meet- 
ing, proposed a conference of our meeting 
with committees appointed by the two Month. 
ly Meetings. This was united with, and the 
time fixed for the conference, which resulted 


in the nearly unanimous consent to become 
members of Wapsinonoc Monthly Meeting. 
We were granted a Meeting fur Divine Wor- 
ship and a Preparative Meeting, with the 
understanding that the Quarterly Meeting 
would establish us as a Monthly Meeting. 

The arrangements being understoood, we 
drew up a request to Wapsinonoc Monthly 
Meeting, signed by all who wished to be 
members, to be united in membership with 
them, which request was received and a com- 
mittee of the Quarterly Meeting was sent to 
attend the opening of a Monthly Meeting, 
which occurred, as stated before, on the 15th 
of Fifth month, 1869. 

These incidents are of great interest to us 
who have been engaged herein, and who fee) 
that we are the recipients of the unnumbered 
blessings that have resulted from the small 
beginning which had its origin in obedience 
rendered to the manifest impressions of the 
Heavenly Father's Spirit breathed upon us. 
Although we are poor, and in every way in 
great need of the aid which only Divine Wis- 
dom and Love can bestow, yet we have evi- 
dences from day to day of His kind care, 
realizing, and more than realizing, that “ His 
tender mercies are over all His worke.” 

z. A. TF. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MODERATE DRINKING. 

“ They have healed the hurt of my people slight/y, 
saying Peace, peace, when there is no peace.” Jer. 
vi. 14. 

My mind has been painfully impressed on 
reading notices of the proceedings of the late 
New York Yearly Meeting. Whether cor- 
rectly reported or not, they have gone out to 
the public eye as true. The annual Com- 
mittee on Temperance say in their report: 

“While they believe that there exists 
amongst Friends a universal sentiment 
against the unnecessary use of spirituous 
liquors, they were forced to come to the con- 
clusion that many members of the Society [N. 
Y. Yearly Meeting] were not prepared to 
adopt the principle of total abstinence.” —Her- 
ald, 29th of Fitth month, 1879. 

Note.—There seems to be a contradiction 
here. It is not clear how there could be a 
universal sentiment against the unnecessary 
use while many of the members were not 
prepared for total abstinence, Either the 
committee must have overestimated the unt- 
versality of the sentiment, or they must have 
(too hastily) admitted that such drinks are 
necessary—a much more grave mistake. 

Another report says: ‘Considerable dis- 
cussion arose whether the worke#s in the 
cause ought to be committed to total absti- 
nence, or merely to such advocacy as would 
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leave each one free to use alcoholic beverages 
in moderation only.’—Friends’ Intelligencer, 
14th of Sixth month, 1879. 

Note.—The day has certainly passed when 
the moderate drinker can consistently claim 
to be an advocate of temperance ; he can only 
heal the hurt of his people slightly, by crying 
peace, peace, when there is no peace. 

Sixty years ago the late Judge Herttell, of 
Rye, State of New York, published an essay 
entitled.‘‘ An Exposé of the Causes of Intem 
perate Drinking.” In that little work he 
showed with indubitable clearness that the 
intemperate use of intoxicaticg drinks has 
its origin in the hospitalities of families and 
of social gatherings. In short, that moderate 
drinking (improperly so called) is the prolific 
source of the drunkenness which so much pre- 
vails. This is, indeed, a self-evident proposi- 
tion, for it is only the moderate drinkers who 
can or do become drunkards, merely by in- 
creasing the indulgence of the habit. Hence, 
it is obvious that if we could abolish this 
dangerous and deceptive habit, drunkenness 
would soon cease to exist among us; and it 
is equally obvious that there is nothing short 
of total abstinence which can possibly secure 
this most desirable result—to obtain which 
prohibition seems to be the most direct and 
certain means, Therefore, total abstinence, 
with prohibition, is the true and only solid 
and enduring foundation of the temperance 
reformation. 

In considering this subject the query natu- 
rally arises, what is drunkenness? To my 
mind it signifies any and every undue ezcite- 
ment or disturbance of either the physical or 
mental functions by alcoholic drinks. Drunk- 
enness, then, may vary greatly in degree, 
from moderate to excessive, just as the quan- 
tity of the potation varies. The manner of 
its manifestation may also vary in different 
subjects, but so long as it is produced by 
alcohol, it is alcoholism or drunkenness. 
Hence, we have a convenient division of 


such—whoever they be, however secure and 
self reliant they may feel—to take a calm and 
serious retrospective and prospective view of 
their perilous situation, and to resolve at once 
and forever, to abandon a practice which has 
dragged, and is continually dragging, thous- 
ands who were just as secure and self reliant 
as themselves down to a drunkard’s grave. 
Truly it may be said: “ The people sat down 
to eat and to drink, and rose up to play, and 
were destroyed of the destroyer. These things 
are our ensamples; they are written for our 
admonition. Therefore let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall.’ 1 Cor. x. 
6, 12. 

Permit me to ask the advocates of the 
practice what they mean by the “ moderate 
use of alcoholic beverages.” Where is the 
limit to be drawn between moderate and im- 
moderate drinking? And who shall draw this 
limit for each and every individual? The 
idea is impracticable and therefore absurd. It 
is altogether and entirely a LET US ALONE 
idea. It speaks the language, We will not 
submit to dictation, we will drink when and 
where and as much as we please. It istotally 
antipodal to temperance. The two can find no 
common place, either on the temperance plat- 
form or on that of the whiskey league. 

And as those who claim the “ freedom to 
use alcoholic beverages in moderation” appear 
to be insensible to their own danger, they are, of 
course, oblivious to the dangers into which 
their example and influence may lead others. 
They seem by their actions contemptuously to 
ask, ‘Am I my brother's keeper ?” 

At the risk of being thought egotistical, I 
will relate a pleasant incident from my own 
experience, to illustrate this danger. 

It was my lot to commence the practice of 
medicine at a period when the social use of 
wines, etc., was more common than it is at 
present, and to occupy the circle which had 
been preoccupied by a popular physician, who 
was an intemperate man, and who had so 


































cases : trained tnose who required his services as to 
Moderate drunkenness........ moderate drinkers. | provide for him the needful when he made 
Confirmed drunkenness......habitual drinkers. his visits. 
Gutter drunkenness............beastly liquor sots. 


It is now about sixty years since I was first 
called* into the family of Samuel and Eliza- 
beth Pennock, of London Grove, than whom 
there were no more worthy and highly re- 
spected Friends. When I arrived there, an 
entire stranger, at ten o’clock in the day, [ 
found several visitor friends in the family. 
Thedear mother requested her lovely daughter 
Eliza to bring the wine. It was brought to 
me, as a stranger, I declined accepting it, 
with the studious remark that I seldom drank 
that kind of wine. The bait teok effect. The 
mother felt it, but did not understand my 
meaning. She signified very plainly that the 


These are, however, only the successive 
stages of development from the initial glass 
down, down, down to a terrible death from 
mania a potu and a dishonored grave. 

It would be an instructive, but too loath- 
some, task to trace this development from the 
incentive to the first glass, the formation of 
the incipient habit of moderate drinking, the 
wretchedness of a drunkard life, and the 
bitter end. I must leave it to those to whom 
it more properly belongs—those who have 
already commenced the sad career by moder- 
ate drinking. It more especially behooves 
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wine was good. I replied that I did not 
question the quality of the wine, but supposed 
that they had something betier for drink. She 
said they had very good water, if that was 
what I meant. The decanter was soon carried 
away and a pitcher of water brought in. I 
then explained that I did not wish to he 
thought rude, but that this was to me a very 
serious matter. ‘ You all knew Dr. R., and 
you knew him to be intemperate; but I fear 
that you may not have considered who it was 
that made him so. Now, I am practising in 
the same circle, and I have an appelite for 
liquors perhaps as strong as he ever had. I 
have already had the offer of drink three 
times since I left my home this morning, and 
may possibly have it repeated three times more 
before my return. Now, let me ask, what will 
be the consequence if I should drink when- 
ever it is offered to me? The company 
answered with one voice that I would soon 
become a drunkard. Then, I must inquire, 
who in that case would have made me so? I 
need not repeat the answer. Then turning to 
the mother, I said: ‘‘ I have a great aversion 
to being made a drunkard, and I am sure 
that thou would be as averse to make me one. 
As I now find that wine is kept in the house, 
if I should come here and feel the need of it 
I will say so; if I do not, please do not lay 
the temptation before me.’’ On my next visit 
she pleasantly said, “I suppose that I need 
not offer thee any wine.” This was the last 
that I ever heard of wine in that interesting 
family (except in a jocular way) during some 
thirty years of an uninterrupted social and 
professional connection with them. 

The lesson was easily learned, and was 
practically enforced by others who were then 
present, as well as the family. 

In conclusion, let me admonish all “ mod- 
erate drinkers” that you occupy a perilous 
position as the van guard which is leading 
whole caravans of the weak, the thoughtless, 
the giddy and the dissolute down to the mur- 
derous shrine of the Moloch of intemper- 
ance, where, 

‘“‘Griev'd with the present, of the past asham’d, 
They live, and are despis’d; they die, nor more 
are nam’d.’”’ . 
E. MIcHENER. 
Toughkenamon, Sixth month 17th, 1879. 





** Many unknown, secluded lives teach us 
that the noblest lives may yet be the most ob- 
scure; that life, in the highest sense, is not 
mere action, but the calm reign of love and 
duty, towards God and man, io our allotted 
sphere. That the truest and holiest joy is not 
necessarily that of public activity, far less 
that of excitement and noise, but rather 
where the calm around lets God and Heaven 
be mirrored in an untroubled spirit.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“THY KINGDOM COME.” 

How many of us utter these words day 
after day with little or no realization of their 
full import. The question for us to consider 
is, What can I do toward bringing about His 
reign upon the earth? Of course it must 
begin in the heart. If it has begun in my 
heart, what can I do to advance this kingdom 
in the hearts of others? 

Jesus says the Kingdom of Heaven is like 
leaven* hidden in meal, it leaveneth the whole 
lump. It begins in the centre, but it works 
out to the circumference, if it is a live, active 
principle. If it does not do this, we infer that 
is not alive. To be of value, it must work or 
operate upon that which surrounds it. Let 
us query with ourselves why was the Suciety 
of Friends organized? Was it not to advance 
the Kingdom of God in the world? Has it 
done it? We believe it has in great measure. 
Is it doing itnow? We hope itis. Is it doing 
all that it may? We, no doubt, all agree as 
to the aim of the Society. Now, the question 
of means is a proper one for us to consider. 

Let us consider these in the right spirit, 
willing to believe in one another. But slow 
progress can be made where there is distrust. 
However we may differ in views, we must 
have confidence in each other’s motives. Let 
us be willing to hear what each may have to 
contribute. “Ina multitude of counsellors 
there is safety.” Let age and experience 
eeck to temper, not crush, the zeal or euthu- 
siasm of the young and inexperienced. They 
will need a great deal to carry them through 
the “ heat of the day.” Let the fresh life be 
wisely guided, not suppressed. 

There are so many evils under the sun, for 
all of which there must be some remedy. So 
many wrongs to be righted. Are we, as a 
Society, doing our part toward this great work ? 
[ believe this is a pertinent question. Our 
forefathers set us a noble example. Wher- 
ever there was oppression they came to the 
front in that courage and confidence born of 
their sense of justice. Instead of resting 
upon their laurels, or making capital of their 
merits, let us take up the work they left 
undone. Are there none oppressed in this 
day? No one who is informed upon tke pre- 
sent condition of mankind can answer this 
question in the negative. 

When we see the condition of the lower 
classes in our large cities, little children 
growing up without instruction in anything 
that is good or useful, being rapidly fitted to 
fill our pauper houses or criminal classes, the 
question of Compulsory Education faces us, 
aod demands attention at our hands. When 
we hear the mutterings of the laborer, whose 


face has been ground uatil there seems no 
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longer virtue in patience, the question of 
Capital and Labor rises up before us, and 
will not down at our bidding. When the 
horrible details of murder trials present 
themselves even at our breakfast tables, and 
the doom of the murderer is “ hanging by the 
neck until he is dead,” or, which is almost as 
bad, he is turned loose upon the community 
to infect possibly hundreds of others with his 
mania, the question of Capital Punishment 
comes up, with all that it involves, including 
the abuses of the pardoning power and other 
perplexing difficulties. When war is threat- 
ening our own nation or others almost daily, 
it behooves us to look about and see what can 
be done to prevent it. It would be of far 
more value than a feeble protest against war 
after itis upon us. This opens up the whole 
question of Arbitration in all its phases. 
When we see the demoralizing effects of the 
liquor traffic upon our strongest as well as 
weakest intellects, we may well look for 
the root of the evil before we are all involved 
in ruin. Can we close our eyes and refuse to 
see these things, aud wash our hands of it 
all? Is it not equivalent to partaking of the 
sins, and can we escape receiving of its 
plagues? Are not all nations of men made 
of one blood? and are we not all children of 
one Father? Christianity is too broad to be 
contained in any one body or sect. The 
Society of Friends has always been known 
for its opposition to wrong. Are we not 
responsible for the influence and opportunity 
this gives us? We are already organized ; 
there is nothing in our way. We have no 
expensive, absorbing church duties or forms 
to keep up. Will we decline this opportunity 
to add our efforts to those of a large number 
of thoughtful, conscientious Christian people 
who find these subjects taxing them beyond 
their strength or ability to meet in all their 
vastness? We will find use for all the wis- 
dom and talents and Christian patience and 
courage we may possess. Let us think on 
these things, and if possible think to some 
definite purposs; not merely exclaim against 
these evils, but counsel together and see if it 
is not in our power to render some available 
service, Wm. Penn’s influence upon English 
and American governments will last, doubt- 
less, while our governments endure. Let us 
see if we have no duties of a public nature. 
None of these evils can be remedied in a day, 
but there is a wonderful power in combined 
forces, and by steady, unremitting work, 
“without haste, without rest,” the present 
generation may be able to raise the standard 
of human society to a much higher plane, so 
that those who follow us may take up the 
work of advancing the truth under greater 
advantages, 







Let us adopt the language of J. G. Whit- 


tier to Wm. L. Garrison: 


“ Not for a soul like thine the calm 
Of selfish ease or joys of sense, 

But duty, more than crown or palm 
Its own exceeding recompense. 


“ Wherever wrong shall right deny, 
Or euffering spirits urge their plea, 
Be thine the voice to smite the lie, 
A hand to set the captive free.” 
Chicago, Siath mo. 17th, 1879. H. A.P. 


—— + ~0e + 


THE learned and the studious of thought 


have no monopoly of wisdom. Their violence 
of direction in some degree disqualifies them 
to think truly. We owe many valuable ob- 
servations to people who are not very acute 
or profound, and who say the thing without 
effort, which we want and have long been 
hunting in vain. 
oftener in that which is felt and left unsaid, 
than in that which is said in any conversation. 


The action of the soul is 


It broods over every society, and they un- 


consciously seek for it in each other. We 


know better than we do. We do not yet pos- 


sess ourselves, and we know at the same time 


that we are much more.—Emerson. 





Tuy calmness bends serene above, 
My restlessness to still ; 

Around me flows thy quickening life, 
To nerve my faltering will; 

Thy presence fills my solitude, 

Thy providence turns all to good. 





CORRESPON DENCE. 


Hopewe.t, Va., Sixth month 16th, 1879. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


Our Circular Meetings at the Ridge and 
Back Creek were both held yesterday. The 
former, at ten o'clock in the morning, was 
pretty well attended by Friends and others, 
We were rejoiced to fiod, on our arrival, that 
our friend, Samuel M. Janney, was able to be 
in attendance. In taking part in the vocal 
exercises of the meeting, he said he had cause 
to thank the Heavenly Father that he had 
been enabled to be present on that occasion. 
His discourse throughout was a lively testi- 
mony to the efficacy of practical righteous- 
ness. Jesse Hoge, of Goose Creek Monthly 
Meeting, and Milton Schooley, of Fairfax 
Monthly Meeting, also participated in the 
ministry, we think to the satisfaction of many 
present. The afternoon meeting at Back 
Creek, about six miles from the former, was 
convened at 3 o’clock P. M. We found 
quite a crowd of persons collected at the 
large new meeting house in sight of our little 
one, We were informed that it had been 
offered to Friends, as for several years past 
at the time of Circular Meeting. Our meet- 
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ing house has been too small to hold the com- 
pany that gathered. The offer was accepted, 
and we had a very satisfactory and orderly 
meeting. P. J. Nichols, of Goose Creek 
Monthly Meeting, J. Hoge and M. Schooley 
were exercised in the ministry, we think to 
the edification of many present. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 28, 1879. 





SWARTHMORE CoLLEGE.—The commence- 
ment exercises at this Institution are always 
of deep interest to the many Friends who 
anticipate great benefits to our youth from 
the superior facilities for a higher education 
which are there affurded. 

The graduating class of the present year 
numbered 13, and was in every way credita- 
ble to the Institution ; and those who partici- 
pated in the exercises of the day manifested 
sound scholarship, good taste and a correct 
and elevated tone of thought. Their motto, 
‘res non verba,” which was displayed in letters 
of evergreen upon the wall, is appropriate as 
the sentiment of sincere-hearted young stu- 
dents intent upon solid attainments and upon 
preparation for a noble life of usefulness, but 
it was fully shown that they had not neglect- 
ed to acquire skill and facility in the use of 
language. 

The President, Edward H. Magill, first in- 
troduced, after a few appropriate preliminary 
remarks, William Lea Ferris, of Wilming- 
ton, who delivered the salutatory in Latin. 
Then followed an essay on the religion of the 
Greeks, by Ruth Anna Forsythe. The char- 
acter of their ideas of Deity and of man’s 
duty to the powers invisible was delineated 
clearly and with just appreciation of its 
nobler characteristics. 

The fire upon the household altar, the reli- 
gious character of the marriage rite, the 
recognition of divine power in the operations 
of nature, the belief in an immortal life and 
the origin of Grecian art were the fruitful 
topics of the essay, and they were handled 
with good taste and ability. 

Elizabeth Furnas, of Waynesville, Ohio, 
followed with an essay on Our Early Litera- 
ture, tracing it from its Anglo-Saxon sources 
until its highest “evelopment in the brilliant 
Elizabethan age. 


Joseph Fitch, of Flushing, L. I., discoursed 
on the Political Rights of Inferior Races in 
America, pleading for consistency in the 
treatment of these. The same principles of 
justice and mercy which are admitted to be 
essential in our dealings with the African 
race should be observed in regard to the In- 
dian and Mongolian. The statesman of 
America who professes so much enthusiasm 
for justice to the Negro should not relapse 
into {unreasonable hatred of the Mongolian 
and cruel indifference to the rights of the In- 
dian. 

Abby M. Woodnutt, of Richmond, Indiana, 
was the next speaker, having Art Studies for 
her theme. She showed how the character 
and habits of a people are indicated by its 
artistic development when this is original and 
spontaneous. The ages that have preceded us 
have bequeathed us a glorious heritage, but 
Americans must not be mere copyists of an- 
tiquity, if they are to accomplish anything 
worthy of perpetual remembrance. They 
should feel and become imbued with the living 
spirit of genius in order ‘to produce work © 
which shall endure. 


Isaac B. Coles, of Glen Cove, L. I., de- 
livered the Scientific oration, and The Inter- 
oceanic Canal which is now projected to con- 
nect the waters of the Atlantic with those of 
the Pacific was his subject, and it was treated 
in such a manner as to kindle a deep interest 
in this great enterprise, which will employ the 
best engineering talent in the world. 

Lesley Hopper, of Havre-de-Grade, Md., 
delivered the classical oration, having for his 
theme Cicero the Orator. The great Roman 
was described in connection with the charac- 
ter of the times and the moral condition of 
his cotemporaries. 

Marie A. Kemp followed with an oration 
upon the meeting of Goethe with Napoleon. 
The word picture drawn of the coming to- 
gether of the two ruling spirits of their age— 
one the mighty monarch and leader in the 
world of thought, whose weapon was the pen, 
the other the powerful arbiter of nations, who 
wielded the sword—was vividly drawn, and 
attention was called to the beneficent career 
of the one, leaving a powerful impress upon 
the intellectual life of the age, and to the 
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ruthless deeds of the other man of mighty 
powers, who by his genius and will convualsed 
a continent, heaving kingdom on kingdom to 
gratify his insatiable lust for power and his 
pride of dominion. Napoleon dies alone and 
deserted on the prison isle, while Goethe, in 
ripe old age, passed quietly away to his eter- 
nal home, asking with his last breath for 
“more light.” The same speaker then de- 
livered a touching valedictory address, ex- 
pressive of the general sentiment of grateful 
love with which the graduates were taking 
leave of their alma mater and of each other. 


President Magill then conferred the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts on the following: Wil- 
liam P. Fender, Ralston, Pa.; W. Lea Ferris, 
Wilmington, Del.; Joseph Fitch, Flushing, 
L. I.; Ruth Anna Forsythe, Media, Pa. ; 
Lesley Hopper, Havre de Grace, Md.; Marie 
Antoinette Kemp, Harrisburg, Pa.; Josephine 
White, Yardleyville, Pa. 


The degree of Bachelor of Literature on 
Elizabeth Furnas, Waynesville, O.; Charles 
R. Miller, North Point, Pa.; Abby M.Wood- 
nutt, Richmond, Ind. 

The degree of Bachelor of Science on Isaac 
R. Coles, Glen Cove, L. I.; Elisha E. Lippin- 
cott, Long Branch, N.J.; Samuel Craig 
McComb, Columbus, N. J. 

The degree of Civil Engineer was conferred 
on Herman Hoopes, B.S., of the class of 
1874, and William H. Ridgway, B.S., of the 
class of 1875. 


The venerable Samuel Willetts, President 
of thé Board of Managers, lately prostrated 
with a painful illness, speaking in tones fal- 
tering with physical weakness and with deep 
emotion, said : 


“ Students and Friends of Swarthmore: It 
seemed quite a circumstance, four years ago, 
when I arose to make my brief address, that 
an old man of fourscore years should contri- 
bute a speech to the commencement celebra- 
tion, yet here I am again permitted by a kind 
Providence to be with you on this interesting 
occasion and to extend to you my hearty con- 
gratulations. In speaking to you to-day Ido 
so with a grateful sense of my recovery from 
a late painful illness, and I am thankful that 
strength has been vouchsafed to me to fill the 
part assigned me on this annual reunion with- 
in the walls of our beloved college. 

“T feel in addressing you that I shall only 





repeat what I have said in former years, yet 
there are certain truths which cannot be too 
often adverted to, nor can the important les- 
sons they teach be considered without profit. 
And what seems to me of especial consequence, 
as you reflect on life’s many avenues and 
pause in your election of a pursuit, is the 
cultivation of the useful as embodied in the 
various sciences and the mechanic arts. 

“Our collegiate statistics show that the 
number of students following the classical 
course is largely in adverse proportion, and [ 
think an effort should be made to overcome 
this excess and to bring more nearly to a bal- 
ance the two courses of study. I take this 
position because I feel that in this growing 
country the espousal of the useful will the 
more surely and quickly lead to honorable 
and material success. 

“ Our lives are all too short to permit of so 
perfect a shaping of every accomplishment as 
to insure a successful application of them all ; 
and it is certainly far better to know a few 
things thoroughly than to have a smattering 
of many. It is quite possible to attain emi- 
nence by exceptional excellence in one of the 
sciences, or in some particular branch of 
study, while knowledge, however versatile, 
lacking concentrativeness, remains a diffuse 
possession and is doomed to hopeless medi- 
ocrity. 

“And in this connection I cannot too 
strongly emphasize the importance and digni- 
ty of labor. After all, labor is the great test 
of worthy manhood, and persistent and well- 
directed labor will, like faith, remove moun- 
tains. Let me, then, urge you to embrace 
those studies which can be made of practical 
use in every-day life; and it often occurs to 
me that it would be well if our young men 
gave more attention to the science of agricul- 
ture. 

“With this brief expression of what has 
often pressed upoa my mind, I leave you to 
the enlightened guidance of your instructors, 

“Students of the graduating class: You 
have finished your course, and are about to 
enter on new and untried fields of action. 
Go forth, then, emulous to excel in all that 
is good and noble; and in your life’s pro- 
gress strive to carry out those teachings of 
morality and peace which it has been the 
intention here to instil into your minds, 
never forgetting that in your future career 
the college has an anxious and affectionate 
interest. 

“ Be patient, industrious and persevering, 
whatever may be your situation or circum- 
stances, and ia all your dealiogs with your 
fellow men let your conduct be marked with 
propriety; in all your engagements be punc- 
tual, and, above all, act according to the 
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dictates of conscience and try always to do 
what is right. 

“Finally, be thankful to God for every 
personal good and earthly blessing ; and may 
His divine favor be vouchsafed to you and to 
us all.” 

A very large and deeply sympathetic audi- 
ence witnessed these exercises, and a day of 
perfect beauty (17th of Sixth mo.) made the 
occasion one of great pleasure to the friends 
of the students and of the Institution. 

Many expressions of an ardent desire for 
the prosperity of this important educational 
establishment were exchanged, and sympathy 
with the well directed and faithful efforts of 
the officers and instructors as well as of the 
Board of Managers was felt to prevail. 

The intention to increase the efficiency of 
the College and to advance still further the 
grade of scholarship was expressed, and there 
is every reason to hope that the benefits which 
will flow from this College will reach a large 
proportion of our own members, and will not 
be confined within any sectarian lines. 

An interesting and earnest class of normal 
students, who have been under instruction 
during the past year, may be expected in the 
near future to furnish a supply of properly- 
trained teachers for our local schools, thus 
increasing the value of these, and rendering 
the pathway of our children up the plane of 
intellectual and moral advancement more 
easy than it has been in the past. The young 
persons who have thus chosen their life-work 
as teachers of the young have need of faith 
and courage for their arduous and responsi- 
ble work, and will be looked to with sympa- 
thetic interest by those who love the princi- 
ples and testimonies of Friends, and desire to 
see the children among us trained and di- 
rected into the safe ways which our fathers 
found pleasant and peaceful. 





Tae Crosinc Exercises of the Friends’ 
Central School in this city, held in Race 
Street Meeting-house on the 20th inst., were 
also of an interesting character, and were at- 
tended by a large company of the friends of 
the pupils and those interested in the school. 

Three boys and twenty girls took their 
leave of school life on this occasion, and the 
recitations and original egsays gave evidence 


of the excellent instruction which they have 
received. 

Annie Shoemaker, Principal of the Girls’ 
Department, addressed the graduates bricfly, 
counseling them wisely in regard to their 
future efforts, and in reference to the right 
application of the knowledge which they have 
already acquired. They must learn to look 
through nature up to nature’s God to see the 
Divine hand of the Creator in the objects of 
His creation if they desire to make of their 
studies in science the highest use. If their 
studies in literature and language are to be 
truly profitable they must seek acquaintance 
with the purest and best productions of the 
pen, avoiding all that might have a deter- 
iorating influence upon character and the 
conduct of life. The Principal took an affec- 
tionate leave of the interesting class which 
has been so long under her fostering care, in- 
voking upon them every blessing and the 
guidance of that Power which alone can keep 
them safely in the pathway of life. 


James V. Watson, of the Committee of 
Management, on delivering to the graduates 
their diplomas, also addressed them in a few 
words expressive of his deep interest in their 
present and future welfare, and advising a 
faithful adherence to the studious and perse- 
vering habits they have acquired during their 
school days, assuring them that a useful and 
honorable career in life is only to be secured 
in this way. 

The boys who graduated at this time are 
Franklin E. Jones, of Abington, Pa.; Elliott 
C. Smith and Jesse Godley. The girls, Annie 
B. Webb, Agnes R. Banister, Abby Evans, 
Bessie Snowden, Curnelia J. Needles, Mary 
M. Roberts, Emily Godley, Elizabeth C. 
Hey], Mary B. Paxson, Ann Detwiler, Miri- 
am Hawkins, Elizabeth S. Coale, Anna W. 
Davis, Susan H. Scull, Ella V. Graham, 
Jessie Crawford Foster, Clara K. Schwenk, 
Ella H. Green, Kate Campbell White and 
Emma E. Delk. 





Frrenps’ Seminary, New York. — 
Through the kindness of a Friend interested 
in this Institution we have received the fol 
lowing brief notice of the Commencement 
Exercises : 
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“The nineteenth annual commencement of 
Friends’ Seminary was held in the Meeting 
House at Rutherford Place and Sixteenth 
street, at 3 P.M. on the 13th inst. Besides 
the Friends in attendance many other promi- 
nent residents were present in the large audi- 
ence. The exercises were under the supervi- 
siod of Berjamin Smith, superintendent of 
the seminary, and consisted of recitations by 
the undergraduates, followed by orations and 
essays by the graduating class. These latter 
were all committed to memory and were of 
a serious character, an essay on “Gossiping ” 
by Alice L. Griffen, being the noteworthy ex- 
ception to the rule. The valedictory address 
was read by Carrie E. Carpenter. 

“The valedictory was followed by the dis- 
tribution of diplomas to Clarence L. Bedell, 
Carrie E. Carpenter, Frederic L. Coggeshall, 
Charles G. Cornell, Alice L. Griffen, Frank- 
lin Haines, Lefferts M. Powell and Taylor T. 
Milton. The average age of the graduat- 
ing class was said to be between seventeen 
and eighteen years. Prizes were then awarded 
in the different classes of the academic and 
primary departments. A special prize offered 
for the best paper on surveying and analyti- 
cal geometry was awarded to Milton T. Tay- 
lor. The Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 
for the best paper in spelling was awarded to 
Lulu A. Weeks, who stood third, the two 
above her having received it in the preced- 
ing years, After the commencement the pu. 
pile had a festival in the school rooms. The 
Seminary Alumni held a meeting in the 
evening.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

FRIENDS AMONGST FREEDMEN SCHOOLS. 
—We take pleasure in acknowledging the re- 
ceipt, since last report, of $25 from J. K., of 
Cincinnati. 

This remittance was accompanied with the 
following words of cheer: “ Please accept 
the enclosed check for the faithful teachers 
among the Freedmen. I wish in this small 
way to help hold \up the hands, and inspire 
these heavily burthened teachers with new 
courage and hope in the noble work in which 
they are engaged. Let them not falter, but 
ure toward the mark of their high calling. 

Vith tender sympathy for their welfare, I am 
their friend, —— 

Since the reception of the above there has 
been added to the same fund, from “a friend,” 
$10. J. M. Ex.ts, 325 Walnut St. 





MARRIED. 


CARR—WEBB.—On the evening of Sixth month 
24th, 1879 at the residence of the bride's parents, un- 
der the care of the Monthly Meeting of Fiiends of 
Philadelphia, of which both are members, Samuel 


B. Carr, son of William W. and Margaret B. Carr” 
and Cassandra T., eldest daugbter of William B’ 
and Rebecca T. Webb, all of Philadelphia. 





DIED. 


BROCK.—On Sixth month 18th, 1879, in Balti- 
more, Mary Ann Brock, widow of Martyr Brock, in 
her 68th year. Interment from Westfield Mectinge 
house, N. J. 

SHOTWELL.—On the 13th of Sixth mo., 1879, at 
her residence in Lee co., Ala, Eliza S. Shotwell; 
born in Rahway, N. J., in 1802, and removed to the 
South in 1833, where she has since lived. She was 
a birthrigoat member of the Society of Friends, 
noted through life for her kindness to her fellow- 
creatures. 

SMITH.—Suddenly, on the evening of Sixth mo. 
10th, 1879, at his residence in Buckingham Valley, 
Bucks co., Pa., Benjamin W. Smith, in the 62d 
year of his age. 

STRATTAN.—On the 27th of Fifth mo., 1879, at 
her residence in Richmond, Ind., Emily L., wife of 
Benjamin Strattan, in the 62d year of her age, 

The deceased was a highly valued minister of 
White Water Monthly Meeting, Ind. She possessed 
a strong and cultivated mind, warm affections and 
a buoyant spirit, which were controlled and di- 
rected by deep religious feeling. For nearly six 
years she had been partially deprived of the use of 
her limbs by paralysis, but her mind was still ac- 
tive, and she was able to enjoy the company of her 
friends, and often to speak to them of the evidences 
of her Heavenly Father's love. She lived as one 
waiting for the final summons. It was her oft- 
repeated prayer that if consistent with her good 
Father’s pleasure to release her from the cumber- 
some clay, she was ready and willing to go. The 
summons came while sitting at the table with her 
family, and, after some hours of unconsciousness, 
her spirit was released. 

YOUNG.—On Fourth mo. 30th, 1879, at the resi- 
dence of Elias G. Sherwood, near Suffern, Rock- 
land co., N. Y., Rachel Young, aged 85 years; a 
member of Cornwall Monthly Meeting, and faithful 
attendant of Kakiat Particular Meeting. 


TE IR A TE ANIC ENR IS A a MR 


THE REPORT ON INTEMIPERANCE, READ AND 
APPROVED IN NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING, 


The committee to which was referred the 
consideration of the subject of intemperance, 
and to report what practical effort, if any, it 
may be proper to recommend to the Yearly 
Meeting towards its suppression, report as 
follows: . 

We have held several meetings of the com- 
mittee during the year—three at the times of 
holding the Quarterly Meetings at Westbury, 
Chappaqua and New York—and by invita- 
tion extended to all who felt an interest in 
the subject, have endeavored to arrive at the 
sentiments of Friends in the various localities 
visited. 

Whilst we find a universal sentiment among 
Friends against what is considered as the in- 
temperate use of intoxicants, and while the 
records from our meetings show a creditable 
clearness in that respect among our members, 
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there are many Friends whom we love, and 
whose position in society is such as to render 
the influence of their example powerful for 
either good or evil, who seem not yet pre- 
pared to adopt the principle of total absti- 
nence, 

We find also, that throughout the country 
the manufacture and sale of cider, and its use 
as a beverage, still finds a place among our 
members. 

We would urge upon the consideration of 
Friends the importance of abstinence not 
only as a measure of safety to ourselves and 
our families, but as a right example and 
strength to others, remembering that it is 
enjoined upon us as a Christian duty to ab- 
stain from everything whereby our brother 
etumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak. 

The most practical effurt which we can 
suggest for the suppression of intemperance is 
the suppression of that which causes intoxi- 
cation; and if we would successfully inaugu- 
rate any effort in that direction our labors 
must first commence within our own borders 
and our own home circles, and we must our- 
selves cease to manufacture and use that 
which we so readily acknowledge is the fruit- 
fal source of so much misery, vice and crime. 

In view of the need, therefore, of a more 
advanced sentiment in our own Society as 
well as without its borders with regard to the 
use of intoxicants, we would recommend to 
the Yearly Meeting the appointment of a 
committee to co-operate with local commit- 
tees, which may be appointed by our sub- 
ordinate meetings, in the furtherance of the 
cause of abstinence from ail save the strictly 
medicinal use of all intoxicants, And we 
would lovingly entreat our Friends to re- 
member the sacrifices which our early Friends 
endured in support of those principles and 
testimonies which they were called upon to 
profess and uphold to the world, and through 
the faithful maintenance of which we are en- 

joying the fruits of civil and religious liberty 
from the seed thus sown and nurtured; and 
shall we, their children, for a little present 
gain or gratification undo the work for which 
they suffered, and be instrumental in sowing 
the seeds of debasement and bondage, the 
fruits of which are so painfully apparent in 
our midst? Shall we not rather, with that 
same spirit of self denial, prove ourselves as 
worthy descendants of so worthy an ancestry, 
and banish from our homes and firesides that 
which has blasted so many hopes and de- 
atroyed the happiness of so many households? 

In conclusion, the committee feel it their 
duty to say, as one result of their delibera- 
tions, that whatever doubt may exist among 
them as to the course of action which should 
be recommended, they are entirely united in 












the sentiment that the evil of intemperance is 
a subject of overwhelming importance, and 
they ask for it the earnest and prayerful con- 
sideration of the Yearly Meeting. 


Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
Cuas. F. UNDERHILL, \ Clerks 
RacHeL W. UNDERHILL, , 





MINUTE OF EXERCISES OF THE LATE NEW 


YORK YEARLY MEETING (MEN'S BRANCH). 
In the opening session of our Yearly Meet- 


ing we were early cited to the importance of 
centering down to the Power of God in our 
own souls, as being the one thing that would 
enable us to transact the business that might 
come before us in love, with wisdom, and to 
the glory of the Great Head of the Church. 


During the consideration of the condition 


of the Society, as indicated by the answers 
to the queries, much excellent counsel and 
advice were handed forth, tending to the 
strengthening of many. 


The deficiencies reported in regard to the 


attendance of meetings for worship caused a 
deep exercise. 


Many feeling testimonies were borne to the 


blessings that had attended a faithfulness in 
this particular, and we were earnestly ex- 
horted to labor diligently to promote the 


abounding of Divine love, which will beget a 


desire in the heart to meet often with those 


who are actuated by it. 

We were reminded that the attendance of 
meetings merely as a formality, merely that 
it may be said the meetings were held, would 
be of little avail in itself. To be of the 
greatest benefit, they should be attended from 
a conviction of duty, from a necessity laid 
upon us; they would then be held in the life 
and power of God. The old and the youn 
would be drawn together in tenderness an 
sympathy, and in the fellowship of Truth. 
Friends were earnestly exhorted to talk fre- 
quently to their children in their homes of 
the goodness and love of God, and of the 
necessity of listening to and heeding the im- 
pressions of duty upon the mind at all times. 
Our meetings would then be kept up, and 
spiritual Jife would prevail inthem. But we 
were earnestly and feelingly cautioned that 
while all our meetings should be held in the 
Power of God, we should not permit a fear 
of formality and traditionary action to be 
used as an argument against attending them, 
for they would then surely go down and be 
abandoned. Even if we sometimes go to our 
meetings as a compliance with form we are 
in the way of good, and often receive bless- 
ings when there. Man is a social being, and 
as “iron sharpeneth iron, so doth a man the 
countenance of his friend.’”” When men are 
gathered together the influence of their minds 
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upon one another has a tendency to bring|a realizing sense of which we now affection- 


them into a unity and sympathy of feeling 
which, to a great extent, prepares the mind 
for Divine worship. 

Parents were also earnestly recommended 
to take their children with them to our meet- 
ings while they are young, as having an in- 
fluence to keep them in the practice when 
they grow older. 

The importance of our testimony to a free 

ospel ministry as one of the chief character. 
istics of our Society, and the value of the 
privilege of meeting in the presence and 
under the immediate teaching of the greatest 
of all teachers, our Divine Father, without 
money and without price, instead of under 
the costly teaching of a man-made ministry, 
was forcibly brought to our view. In order 
to retain these blessings, each individual 
should look prayerfully to God for strength 
and direction, and not toman. We were re- 
minded that the tree must ever be known by 
its fruits, and of the importance of each be- 
ing faithful to the light that he has, and 
that we should not so much testify against 
the doings of others in their present condi- 
tion as to endeavor to lead them up to a 
higher dispensation, in which lower things 
will be abandoned, 

Parents were feelingly cautioned to guard 
well their own lives, morally and spiritually, 
that tendencies to righteousness and morality 
instead of to sin and immorality may be 
transmitted to their children. As the per- 
petuation of the precious legacies that we 
have received from our fathers must ere long 
devolve upon our children, the importance of 
their proper training was forcibly alluded to. 
And while the practice of meeting at stated 
intervals for Divine worship is of great im- 
portance, it is of still greater importance that 
our daily lives be such a manifestation of the 
beauty of Divine government that the young 
mind will be drawn to it as the magnet 
towards the pole, by the drawings of an in- 
ternal, rather than the drivings of an external 
force. 

A committee was appointed to have ex- 
tracts of the proceedings of this meeting 
printed and forwarded to our subordinate 
meetings, and draw on the treasurer for the 
expense incurred. 

The reading of the minutes of last Yearly 
Meeting was dispensed with. 

Thenames of the representatives were called. 

The business of the Yearly Meeting being 
now concluded, we are constrained to ac- 
knowledge with reverent thankfulness that 
the overshadowing influence of the Divine 
Presence has been sensibly felt in our gather- 
ings, baptizing our hearts into that unity of 
spirit which is the true bond of peace, under 


ately take leave of each other, to meet again 
at theusual time next year, if the Lord permit. 
Rosert 8. HAviILanp, Clerk. 




































From Friends’ Review. 
THE USE OF ITALICS IN THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE. 


BY THOMAS CHASE, LL.D. 
Concluded from page 279. 


In some cases words inserted in italics are 
pleonastic, or simply superfluous. Thus, in 
Matt. iii. 15, “suffer it to be so now,” it 
alone is sufficient; in Matt. xvi. 14, “some 
say that thou art,” say would be better; in 
Luke iii. 5, ‘‘and the rough ways smooth ” 
sounds better than “and the rough ways 
shall be made smooth; in Luke xii. 58, “in 
the way” (that is, on the road), is enough 
without prefixing “as thou art ; in John viii. 
6, the whole phrase, “as though he heard 
them not,” is a gratuitous interpolation. In 
the following passages also the words in 
italics are unnecesarily added: Acts vii. 42, 
“* by the space of forty years ;” x. 29, “came 
I unto you; xxiii. 22, “see thou tell no 
man ;” Rom. xi. 4, “to the image of Baal ;” 
1 Cor. xiv. 3, “‘ he that prophesieth speaketh 
unto men to edification,” xiv. 19, “yet in 
the church I had rather speak five words 
with my understanding, that by my voice I 
might teach others also, than ten thousand 
words in an unknown tongue;” 2 Cor. iii, 3, 
“ forasmuch as ye are manifestly declared to 
be the epistle of Christ;” Eph. iv. 14, 
‘“‘that we henceforth be no more children ;” 
Heb. ix. 12, “having obtained eternal re- 
demption for us;” 1 Pet. i. 22, “ see that ye 
love one another;” 2 Pet. i. 21, “ as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost ;” 1 John ii. 
19, “they would no doubt have continued 
with us;” and Rev. ii. 25, “but that whieh 
ye have already hold fast till I come.” 

Italics Introduced from False Interpreta- 
tions.—There is another class of italicized 
passages, in which we can certainly find no 
fault with the translators for their designa- 
ting the words which they have added, but 
modern scholarship discards the interpreta- 
tion which they give of the’ sense of the 
original. Thus, in Ps. xix. 3, “ There is no 
speech nor languge, where their voice is not 
heard,” the meaning is sadly perverted by 
the interpolations. The Psalmist really says, 
“They have no speech nor language, their 
voice is not heard, yet their strain is gone 
forth through all the world ;” as the sense is 
correctly given in the familiar lines, 

“ What though in solemn silence all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball, 
What though nor real voice nor sound; 
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Amidst their radiant orbs be found, 
In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice.” 


Another notable example is in Heb. x. 38, 
“Now the just shall live by faith; but if 
any man draw back,” etc. The proper trans- 
lation is, “ but if he draw back.’”’ The ital- 
icized words in John iii. 34, “God giveth 
not the Spirit by measure unto him,” im- 
properly limit the sense, and should be omit- 
ted. In Matt. xxv. 14, “ For the kingdom of 
heaven ig a8 a man traveling,” etc., and in 
Mark xiii. 34, “ For the Son of Man is as a 
man taking a far journey,” we should have 
at is in both cases; the meaning of “it,” 
which is to be gathered from the context, 
not being correctly represented by the in- 
serted words. In Matt. xx. 23, “but to sit 
on my right hand and on my left, is not mine 
to give, but i shall be given to them for 
whom it is prepared of my Father,” it is for 
them sbould be substituted for the italics of 
our translators. Iu Acts xxiii. 1, “Men and 
brethren,” should be simply “ Brethren” or 
‘* My brethren,” the word translated ‘‘ men ” 
being used simply as a courteous prefix to 
*‘ brethren.” The same word is used in the 
game manner at the beginning of the previ- 
ous chapter, wrongly translated, “Men, breth- 
ren and fathers,” as though three classes of 
persons were addressed instead of “ my breth- 
ren and fathers.” Scholars may differ on the 
translation of Eccles. xii. 13, “ for this ts the 
whole duty of man,” whether to accept our 
authorized version, or to say, “ for this is all 
of man,” or “ for this is the duty of every 
man.” In 2 Tim. iii, 16, many prefer the 
interpretation adopted in some of the older 
English versions, “ All Scripture given by 
inspiration of God is profitable also,” etc, 
But whatever our judgment of the correct- 
ness or incorrectness of the view taken by the 
translators of 1611 of the meaning of any of 
these passages, they are good illustrations of 
the legitimate use of italics, as indicating 
words not necessari/y implied in the original ; 
and we cannot but commend the scrupulous 
honesty with which the reader has been no- 
tified in all such cases, and thus left free to 
adopt a different view of his own. 

Felicitous Use of Italics.—Instances of the 
correct and felicitous insertion of italicized 
words in the Bible are very numerous, and 
will be easily recognized by intelligent read- 
ers. Sometimes a slight addition promotes 
the smoothness and rhythmic flow of the sen- 
tence ; thus the word even is often inserted, 
as in John xv. 26; Rom. iv. 17. In Pa. cix. 
4, “ For my love they are my adversaries, but 
I give myself unto prayer,” the extreme con- 
ciseness of the original cannot be imitated 
advantageously in English, and the introduc- 


tion of the new words is very happy. In a 
very few cases it might perhaps be an im- 
provement to introduce italics where our 
Authorized Version gives us Roman letters; 
thus the italicizing of the word it in 1 Cor. 
xv. 44, would obviate a possible mieconcep- 
tion of the meaning of the text, which reads 
literally, “ A natural body is sown, a spiritual 
body is raised ;” or “ There is eown a natural 
body, there is raised a spiritual body.” 

Revision of the Italics in our Version.— 
The italics in our Authorized Versior bave 
not been left without several revisions. The 
inconsistencies in their use in the edition of 
1611 (or more properly in the use of the 
small Roman type which served the same 
purpose when the Bible was printed in black 
letter) are not the least striking among the 
many indications of the haste and careless- 
ness with which that edition was brought 
out. Thus in Hebrews x. 38, the words “any 
man” were printed in the same type as the 
rest of the verse. This oversight, with many 
others, was corrected in the carefully revised 
edition published at Cambridge, in 1638. 
Further modifications were made by Dr. 
Scattergood, in 1683; Dr. Lloyd, in 1701; 
Dr. Paris, in 1762; and particularly by Dr. 
Blayney, in the much esteemed Oxford edi- 
tion of 1769, which he superintended. Dr. 
Adam Clarke, however, in his edition and 
commentary in 1810, complains of gross cor- 
ruptions in the italics of Dr. Blayney’s edi- 
tion, ‘‘ particularly where they have been 
changed for Roman characters,” and intro- 
duces many “corrections.” Finally, Dr. 
Scrivener, in his admirable Cambridge Para- 
graph Bible of 1870, has endeavored to make 
the use of italics uniform and consistent; a 
work in which he found, as he says in his 
preface, that “not a little remained to be ac- 
complished.” The typographical perfection 
of our Authorized Version, in conformity to 
its own standards, has been gradually achieved 
by the patient jabor of many hands. 

I have already intimated my opinion that 
some of the italicized words in our English 
Bible are gratuitous interpolations, and that 
a very considerable reduction may be made 
in the remaining number without depriving 
the reader of any information concerning the 
original text which would be of real value 
to him. But the question of the retention or 
dismissal is sometimes a delicate one; and 
whenever it is not easy to decide that they are 
: - use, they should have the benefit of the 

oubt. 
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WE used commonly to divide our lives by 
years, months, weeks and days; but it is 
all but one day; there is the morning, after- 
noon and evening, ‘Man is as the grass that 
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springs in the morning.” As forall the days 
that are passed of our life, death hath them 
rather than we, and they are already in its 
possession; when we look back on them 
they appear but a shadow or dream; and if 
they be so to us how much more short are 
they in the sight of God. 





From the Woman's Journal. 
TO WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 
Toiled o’er his types one poor unlearned young 


man ; 
The place was dark, unfarnitured and mean— 
Yet there the freedom of a race began. 


Help came but slowly; surely no man yet 
Put lever to the heavy world with less: 

What need of help? He knew how types were set, 
He had a dauntless spirit, and a press. 


Such earnest natures are the fiery pith, 

The compact nucleus, round which systems grow! 
Mass after mass becomes inspired therewith, 

And whirls impregnate with the central glow. 


O Truth! O Freedom! how are ye still born 
In the rude stable, in the manger nursed ! 
What humble hands unbar those gates of morn 
Through which the splendors of the New Day 
burst ! 


Whatever can be known of earth we know, 
Sneered Europe’s wise men, in their snail-shells 
curled ; 
No! said one man in Genoa, and that No 
Out of the dark created this New World. 


Who is it will not dare himself to trust? 

Who is it hath not strength to stand alone? 
Who is it thwarts and bilks the inward must? 

He and his works, like sand, from earth are biown. 


Men of a thousand shifts and wiles, look here! 
See one straightforward conscience put in pawn 
To win a world ; see the obedient sphere 
By bravery’s simple gravitation drawn ! 


Shall we not heed the lesson taught of old, 
And by the Present’s lips repeated still, 
In our own single manhood to be bold, 
Fortressed in conscience and impregnable will ? 


We stride the river daily at its spring, 
Nor, in our childish thoughtlessnes:, foresee 
What myriad vassal streams sball tribute bring, 
How like an equal it shall greet the sea. 


O small beginnings, ye are great and strong, 
Based on a faithful heart and weariless brain ! 
Ye build the future fair, ye conquer wrong, 
Ye earn the crown, and wear it not in vain. 


—_—_— <9 


KEEP COOL, 


It never did and never will 
Put things in better fashion— 

Tho2gh rough the road and steepsthe hill— 
To fly into a passion. 


And never yet did fame or fret 
Mend any broken bubble; 
The direst evil bravely met 
Is but a conquered trouble. 


Our trialsz—did we only know— 
Are often what we make them ; 
And molehills into mountains grow 
Just by the way we take them. 


Who keeps his temper calm and cool 
Will fiod his wits in season; 

But Rage is weak—a foaming fool, 
With neither strength nor reason. 


And, if a thing be hard to bear 
When nerve and brain are steady, 
Let fiery passions rave and tear, 
It finds us maimed already. 


Who yields to anger conquered lies— 
A captive none can pity ; 

Who rules bis spirit greater is 
Than he who takes a city. 


A bero he, though drums are mute, 
And no gay banners flaunted ; 
He treads his passions underfoot, ° 

And meets the world undaunted. 





THE CANADIAN SYSTEM, 


Orrawa, Ont., March 6.—An interésting 
debate took place on the second reading of 
Sir John A. MacDonalds Mounted Police 
bill. The Hon. Mr. Mills, late Secretary of 
the Interior, said he was strongly impressed 
with the idea that there was a danger of 
difficulties with the Indians in the Northwest 
at no very remote period. He believes the 
buffaloes in that country would likely, at a 
very early day, be exhausted, and these be- 
ing the principal means of subsistence of 
the Indians of the plains at the present 
time, unless something was done to induce 
these people to engage in industrial pursuits 
of some sort, serious complications would 
arise. In his opinion the whole Canadian In- 
dian system was a failure. It was not en- 
titled to that superiority over the American 
system that had generally been aitributed to 
it. Hitherto Canada had merely to deal 
with Indiaus in the settled provinces, who 
were weak in numbers, and there was no dif- 
ficulty in maintaining order under such cir- 
cumstances; but when they attempted to ex- 
tend the same system to the Indians of the 
Northwest, it was a total failure. Unless they 
could induce the Indians to remain on their 
own soil, give each individual a right to se 
arate property, induce them to engage in 
agriculture and abolish the tribal system, 
there was no doubt that before the term of 
the present Parliament expired serious dif- 
ficulty would occur in the Northwest. It 
was highly important that the government 
should adopt some vigorous policy of dealing 
with the Indian population on this side of 
the Rocky Mountains. Mr. Mills advised 
the present Minister of Milita to give his per- 
sonal attention to the subject, and adopt a 
policy that would be a rew departure from 
the course hitherto pursued.— Word Carrier. 
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ITEMS. 


Tue will of Baron Lionel de Rothschild disposes 
of personalty to the amount of £2,700,000 ($13,- 
500,000). 


On the 16th inst. North Adams, Mass., was visited 
by a heavy freshet; the damage throughout the 
vicinity is variously estimated at from $100,000 to 
$150,000. 


On the 16th inst. there was a violent earthquake 
near the town of Aci, in Sicily, seven miles north- 
east of Catania. Five villages in the vicinity were 
almost wholly destroyed. 


A TELEPHONE has been placed on the preacher’s 
desk in the Congregational church, at Mansfield, 
O., and the wires convey the sermons to the homes 
of six aged and sick persons. 


A caBLe despatch announces the killing of the 
French Prince Imperial, son of Napoleon II[, ina 
skirmish between a British reconnoiteriog party and 
some Zulus in South Africa, on or about the 3d 
inst. 


Numerovs arrests were made on the 13th ult., at 
day-break, in Odessa, Russia, iscluding those of 
some students, professors and municipal employees. 
Thirty-six of the prisoners have been sent to Arch- 
angel. They are not aware of any offence except 
that they are Liberals. 


Tur Emperor and Empress of Germany celebrated 
their golden wedding about two weeks ago by par- 
ticipating in many social ceremonies. The Emperor 
bas made the day memorable by the granting of six 
hundred pardons to persons imprisoned for offences 
against himself, and by the distribution of ten taous- 
and marks to the poor. 


Spencer F. Barrp, secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, telegrapbs from Washington on the 20th 
inst.: Lewis Swift discovered a comet four days ago 
at Rochester, N.Y. He detected its motion at 1 
o’clock this morning in right ascension, about 2h. 
30m.; declination north, 58°. The motion is a little 





nLLIGENCER, 


Eeypr.—A telegram dated on the 20th inst. from 
Cairo, states: ‘England and France unite in de- 
manding the abdication of the Khedive. Germany 
and Austria give the Khedive the alternative of the 
full payment of theMoating debt, or their coopera- 
tion with England and France. Nothing is known 
here of the attitude of the Sultan in the matter. 
The British and French Counsels, at their interview 
with the Khe’ive yesterday, formally demanded his 
abdication. The latter asked for a delay of forty- 
eight hours in order to communicate with the Porte 
before replying. The Cabinet is now assembled in 
council. All the Ministry, except the Minister of 
War, favor abdication.” 


Tue Proposep InrEroceanrc Canat.—In the final 
sitting of the International Literary Congress in 
London on the 14th inst., M. De Lesseps paid that in 
order to prove the reality of the interest taken in the 
construction of the projected Panama‘ sbip-canal, 
and to prevent undue advantage being taken by 
possible furnishers of capital, it had been consid- 
ered desirable to call for a first subscription of two 
million francs, in shares of five thousand francs; 
and although the decision had only been taken 
three days ago, he had just received from his son in 
Paris the information that the whole sum had been 
subscribed, although not a single advertisement 
had been published. It would now be possible for 
him, he said, to obtain a concession and commence 
the undertaking. 





NOTICES. 
HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM COLORED PERSONS, 
BELMONT AND GIRARD AVENUES. 
A religious meeting to-morrow at3 P.M., to which 
Friends, in an especial manner, are invited. 





FRANKFORD FIRSF-DAY SCHOOL. 
Closing session to-morrow at 9.15 A.M. Truth, 
honesty of word, thought and action, etc., will claim 
attention. The company of visitors invited. 
As the school vacation until Ninth month will 
tend to lessen the attendance at meeting, i: is desired 
that Friends should bear it in mind, and visit the 
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over 1° east of north. It is bright with a short | little company assembling in that house. 10.30 
tail y A. M. is meeting hour. 
REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Sixth month 24. 1879. 
STOCK MARKET. — MARKET—WHOLESALE., | Wheat. Penn and Del red 1 16@ 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott,} Reported by Roberts & Williams, Western red......... ~112K%@ 
Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place Goaneieien Merchants, 248 North AMDET ...eec0ee00 117%@ 1 18 
State 5s new loan........ ..-... 113Y@il4s Deiaware ave. and 16 Vine street. TV Bee Dicnbcncnccoo ecesccese 1 16@ 
City 68 NEW............0006 scoveeel] 8 @IZ1Y Subject to Market fluctuations. Rye, Westernand Penna. 61@ 
Allegheny Val 7 30s... ........116 @ Butter, Prints, per! BH. 14@ 20 | Corn, yellow.........ccccccsess 4@ 44 
Gam & Amb 68 of ’89........... 112 @1I3 Roll ls, Pa. & West’n, 6@ 10 Mixed. in elevator. 43@ 43 
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Lehigh Vail 6s r..... = Rang. ~Sueeh, per, OZ... 14@ 16! Clover-seed, gctane, new... 6 
North Pacific 7-308 wKe 614 Western, 14@ «15)\' iraothy-seed. pcovesencnescescce 1 GOED 
Penna gm 6s r 1154 Poultry—Sp; Chick's Per ‘ib 15@ 20 | Flax-seed......... eccccscescoseee 1 AOD 
. Penoac m 6sr 108% Turkeys, 14@ 18 | Hay, Penn Tim per ton... @13 00 
Penna ¢ m 6s c¢ 107 @ Ducks, ~~ 6@ 16 West’rn and Mx’d....11 00@12 00 
PT &B 7s.. 2940 Alive Chickens ola — 12 | Rye Straw.... 12 00@)4 on 
Penna & N Y Canal 7s = “@119% Lard, prime, perib,. ~~ 7 Wheat Straw 9 00@10 00 
leading conv 78 ex oe 38%@ 40 | Live ‘Calves, a i. 6 | Corn Meal, per bbl. 2 40@ 
Reading con gold 63...........101 @101}4 | Green Peas, per bbl... 2 Ww@ 2 60 | Bran, per rang co @l11 50 
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Reading € M 78 C....000. 20000 ie ceils Potatoes, white, ot bush... 40@ 75|™At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Pitts Cio & St Louis 7e......108 *@ 18%, OniONB, PeT DDI.......00ecceereee 3 5U@ the market for Beef Cattle during the 
West Penna 68..........c00- scree - Quis Cherries, per Bb... eoceee 8%@_ 15| week was a trifle stronger good cattle 
Catawisea prfd....... eveccccoeeeees Cucumbers, per crate.. sereseeee 1 OO@ 2 UO | bringing Y%e. more; in other grades 
Lehigh Vai RR......... ceoveeere “aK 4014 | Peaches, per crate....... sree 3 560 4.00 | the quotations were the same. We 
Minehill RR.......0. e000 sae Tomatoes per ae eveccececee «- 2 00@ 3 50 aang good at 54/@5%c.; medium at 5 
Penna RR......0.-0200 @ 3876 | Cabbage.......cvcore sores nsceeeee 1 25@ 1 60 | GSI 
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Wool, fab WaShEd...cccsese0es.s 38@ 42 
Pure cider vinegar, per gal, 16@ 18 / Yard 1,25C head of Beef Cattle arrived 
Cheese, N Y Factory, per Ib. 


At the North Philadelphia Drove 


6@ 744 | and sold at 33,@5éc.; 3,000 head of 
5%@ 7 |Sheep at 3! etee’’ ‘and 3,800 head of 
Hogs at 54% face .— Record. 
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